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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper. 
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THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER XLV.—PER SLOW COACH. 


N the long straggling High Street of the village of 
Joon was one neat-looking little shop, which struck the 
passer-by as affording a most marked contrast to the 
other shops of the place. Whereas they were in per- 
petual disorder, unpainted and unwashed, with things 
for sale huddled helplessly in the windows, and but 
dimly visible through the dusty and fly-spotted glass, 
this single specimen was clean and orderly, bright as to 
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DOCTOR KAVANAGH OVERMEAKS SAD TREASON IN THE BOOKSELLER’S SHOP, 


brasses and panes, fresh-coloured as to paint and scoured 
boards. The broad window contained a tastefully ar- 
ranged assortment of goods for wear—being callimancoes, 
shalloons, serges, Wildbore and Durant stuffs—materials 
unknown to our more modern dressers, but which did 
durable service in their own day. A miscellaneous 
selection of other desirable matters was also presented 
to view; the most ambitious piece of property being a 
lady’s camlet riding-hood, which was set on a stand of 
eminence as the crown of all. 

Early as the hour was this August day, when few 
beside the poultry were up and stirring, a deft woman’s 
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hand was shaking out and settling the stuffs before 
mentioned in the newly dusted window. You could have 
told what sort of person that hand belonged to, without 
seeing any farther: you would have guessed her to be 
an orderly, plump, natty person, with a comfortable 
well-regulated mind. The face in the tight little white 
cap, which looked out after the hand, confirmed this 
character. It was a face accustomed to a quiet doing of 
duty, and ruffled by no breezes either of excessive mirth 
or any passionate feeling: a face which would keep its 
youth long in consequence, though Tabitha Taverner 
was now quite a middle-aged woman. But she had 
lived the even and peaceful life of the Friends, from 
childhood, and reaped their reward of composure, men- 
tally and physically. 

A pretty girl, her daughter, was rolling lace on a 
card at the counter. A bald-headed man, her husband, 
was pecring with spectacles over some letters and 
papers, apparently sorting them, and occasionally put- 
ting some into a soiled-looking leather bag beside him. 
He was the postmaster of Doon, and was making up the 
mail for Dublin, to send by the coach passing through 
the village, and due presently. : 

It passed every second morning in those primitive 
times, returning every second evening, and was con- 
sidered quite a recklessly rapid conveyance; for by its 
means people residing fifty miles off could reach the 
metropolis in a single day—an alarming innovation, 
dating back only a few years. Doctor Kavanagh in- 
tended to attempt the enterprise this morning, and 
rattled up the sunny street presently on his car, drawing 
as many of the inhabitants as were awake to their doors, 
with little regard to the purely personal consideration 
of attire; drawing likewise a following of little boys, 
some with sundry straws in their curly heads from the 
night’s lair, and all with remarkably scant garments, of 
the kilt species; who raced after the car, uttering shouts 
of exhilaration, the most agile catching the back-rail, 
and getting lifted from the road for a few paces with a 
delightful swing; and the soft-hearted rector would 
never allow a hind sweep of the whip to disturb their 
pastime, but weakly made as though he heard not. 

“ Here is friend Kavanagh, the minister,” quoth Mrs. 
Tabitha from the window. “It grieveth me to see him 
growing infirm lately: thee was saying, Ephraim, that 
he looked shaken-like. I fear me that his son is small 
comfort to his old age, with his new-fangled notions Jike 
the French people.” 

“Maybe so—maybe not,” cautiously replied the post- 
master, his lean finger between two piles of letters. 
“Thee hath a woman’s tongue, Tabitha;” which he 
intended to be reproof. “Good morning, friend,” he 
said, as the rector entered the little shop. “Tabitha, 
find the minister a chair.” 

“The coach is overdue,” said Doctor Kavanagh, after 
the, usual salutations; whereupon Ephraim drew a 
silver watch little smaller than an evening tea-cup from 
his fob, hauling it to the surface by a voluminous black 
string and seals, and affirmed likewise that the coach 
was overdue, by five minutes. This daily want of punc- 
tuality was one of the crosses in the orderly Quaker’s 
life: nothing short of railway regularity could have 
satisfied him. 

“Great news from the Continent,” says he in the 
pause: “ Lafayette is released from Olmutz.” <A cha- 
racteristic of the cautious Ephraim was that he never 
would speak about Irish politics or current events. No 
news of the neighbourhood was to be looked for from 
him, rife as the people’s tongues every day were with 
incidents of disturbance: he never seemed to know 
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of houses burnt down by the disaffected or by the 
military; and the village might ring with outrage, and 
he remain serene in his neutrality. An opinion as to 
the merits of either party could never be extorted from 
him ; but he was ready to talk of the foreign news—of 
what was going on in the Italian campaign or the 
French Directory, of the mutiny at Spithead, or of 
Nelson’s unsuccessful attack on Teneriffe; but, of the 
forty soldiers of the Monaghan militia shot at Belfast 
for being United Irishmen, or of the reporé of the 
Secret Committee of the Irish Commons on the alarm- 
ing state of the country—not a word. Nor yet of the 
armament known to be in preparation by the Batavian 
republic, under the command of Admiral de Winter, 
and destined to be dissipated three months later at 
Camperdown. 

The rector had amused himself in happier times with 
endeavouring to overcome the repugnance of Ephraim 
to talk on any national topic; but to-day, notwithstanding 
all its summer brightness, was dark over the old man’s 
heart with ominous gloom. Mrs. Tabitha noticed com- 
passionately how spare and shrunk his once good 
figure had become, and how his white hair had thinned 
latterly, and the lines on his face had deepened into 
decided wrinkles. Truth was, that heavy on him lay 
all the misery he was daily witnessing—the bitter war 
of class against class, and creed against creed, the 
foul injustice of oppression, and the barbarous cruelty 
of retaliation. Look where he would over the land, the 
same dreadffil scenes were occurring without pause; an 
utter lawlessness seemed to have seized all grades of the 
people. The rector was going to make somo repre- 
sentations to the Castle authorities, in his magisterial 
capacity, which he hoped might be beneficial in softening 
the rigour of the law on behalf of certain offenders, 
whom he knew to appear more guilty than they really 
were. 

Bat heavier than this external and universal calamity 
was to the reetor’s soul the doubtful position of his own 
son, swept into the vortex of a rebel clique, dallying 
with sedition, half as an amateur theorist, half in earnest. 
“Oh Fergus, Fergus!” had been groaned from the depth 
of the old man’s heart more than once, when his letters 
eame, revealing through all their careful wording the 
matters that chiefly interested the young man, and the 
associates with whom he was chiefly intimate. Now he 
would step in upon Fergus unexpectedly; he would 
note his companions, his pursuits, his books; he would 
satisfy himself by personal inspection that the case was 
not so bad as he feared. 

When the coach at last drew up; no observant spec- 
tator would have wondered that it was behind time; for 
it was a crazy and antique affair, drawn by beasts which 
had served their best days to other vocations. The 
shafts were unpainted poles, as if cut fresh from fir-trees ; 
the body was of brilliant yellow, surmounted by a railing, 
to which elevation any would-be outside passengers at- 
tained by a ladder. The rector, feeling ptrhaps infirm, 
preferred the interior of the vehicle ; the bottom of which 
was filled with straw a foot deep, and the linings of 
which protruded their stuffing at all points. But the 
glazing of the windows having long since perished, the 
ventilation at least was thorough. 

One person was inside passenger already—an over 
dressed shopkeeping woman, on her way to Dublin for 
commercial purposes. But before the coach was cleat 
of the village there was a view-halloo after it, and Captain 
Gerald Butler rode up alongside. 

“ How are you, Kearney?” to a frieze-coated farmer? 
on the box. “Room up there, coachee? Top-heavy 
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already, I’m afraid. What, sir—you inside? I’m glad 
I came in for such pleasant company ;” and, committing 
his steed to Mike the gossoon, who had run over from 
Doon Castle after him as fast on his two legs as the 
horse could on four, he took a seat beside the rector. 

“Going up to the levée, sir, eh ?” asked the captain. 
“I’m going: my father wishes it—wrote for me.” The 
shopkeeper’s wife looked at him with undisgnised re- 
verence. Anybody who could talk glibly about levées 
and the Castle was a greater even than the priest of the 
parish. * 

“He thinks we loyalists should all rally about the 
throne these times,” said Captain Gerald, rubbing his 
shaven chin with his hand. “And there’s no doubt 
about it but the country’s in a dangerous state. Lord 
Cavhampton’s martial law does not seem to be doing 
much good.” 

“Too severe, too severe,” returned the rector. “ Lake 
and Carhampton are only exasperating the people. A 
large proportion of the innocent must suffer—and the 
women and children, sir.” 

These allusions were to the measures of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and of General Lake, commanding the 
north district, who had set up and enforced the utmost 
rigour of military government. No magistrate’s order 
was now necessary for the acting of the soldiery: where- 
ever they had reason to suspect the existence of sedition, 
they were entitled to inflict summary and irresponsible 
punishment. 

As the lumbering mail-coach passed through the 
country on this bright day, signs enough of the dis- 
turbed state of its dwellers were visible. Half-burnt 
cabins were not uncommon, and whether due to the 
Defenders or the yeomanry no one paused to inquire. 
The fields looked neglected; potato-ridges had not been 
earthed up, and the stalks hung about weakly; cattle 
were few. Want of prosperity, decay, seemed written 
upon the face of the land. 

The captain and the rector could not agree on the 
subject of the cause. The predilections of the former, 
as an hereditary land-owner and a military man, were 
altogether in favour of harshness and coercion. The 
latter had imbibed the spirit of the merciful teaching of 
the Book he studied most, and believed that death and 
fire were not the best civilizers of a half-barbarous peo- 
ple, nor the best sedative for their turbulent passions. 
Indeed, the travelling companions did not argue the 
matter much: the rector preferred silence for the most 
part, that he might chew the cud of his own thoughts. 

After changing to another coach of more metropolitan 
appearance, their journey became somewhat swifter. It 
was close upon sunset when they drew near Dublin, and 
the guard’s horn sounded lond and long, to the admira- 
tion of scores of little boys, and of many of the more 
unsophisticated elders. Work was over, and numbers 
were walking about enjoying the fresh air. In the 
absence of an event, the faded coach and its passengers 
were stared at abundantly, and awaked much interest. 
Here and there, as the streets grew closer, was a ballad- 
singer, shouting his political doggrel, with streamers 
of whitey-brown verses over his shoulder. A military 
patrol was occasionally passed, marching slowly, amid 
scowling glances, and sometimes more overt acts of dis- 
like in the shape of jeers and hisses. ‘The sentiments of 
the populace were certainly easy to be read, and un- 
mistakable. 

Arrived at Fergus’s lodgings, the father found that he 
was absent, without having left a clue as to where he 
was gone. He was expected back to-morrow, his stout 
landlady said—* to-morrow or after.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI.—SEDITION IN A SHOP. 

STROLLING next day down Grafton Street, having been 
to the Castle on his main errand, and also to visit some 
of his college friends, the rector felt fatigued and heated, 
and turned into the open door of a bookseller’s shop, 
where he sat down ona chair near the counter. After a 
few minutes’ rest he drew over some of the literature 
for inspection. As yet, the yellow and scarlet fever of 
modern novels was not; but an equally pestilential fever 
of political pamphlets effloresced from the printing-press. 
Doctor Kavanagh found that the first drab-coloured pam- 
phlet he opened was a vehement French diatribe against 
the principles of government—any government but that 
of the mob, or, as it was euphuistically expressed, the 
Sovereign Will of the Sovereign Pcople. The second 
he opened purported to be an allegory, wherein was 
thinly veiled the present state of Ireland from a United- 
Irish point of view. The third, in astone-blue wrapper, 
was &@ poem in heroic measure, with the vowels struck 
out of the proper names of all the state celebrities lam- 
pooned. Doctor Kavanagh ceased his review of the current 
literature, and began to wonder whither he had gotten. 
He had not far to seek for explanation: written over the 
top of the shelves of books was the name of the owner, 
in this wise—“ Byrne’s.” The rector remembered that 
this shop was one noted rendezvous of the seditious in 
the metropolis. 

The attendant behind the counter had, on his part, 
been watching the strange clergyman furtively, but nar- 
rowly. Doctor Kavanagh did not look like the usual class 
of customers and frequenters of the establishment, nor 
was he at all of the sort that could be suspected as a 
spy; yet the discreet attendant wished that the gentry 
farther on in the shop, and hidden from the rector’s seat 
by piles of reams of paper, would not talk quite so loud, 
or be quite so reckless in their declaration of opinions. 
“ But Lord Edward ts so reckless,” said he to himself. 

Yes; that was Lord Edward speaking now; and half a 
dozen like-minded were listening obsequiously to the 
duke’s son, who was willing to head an insurrection and 
fling his hereditary rank to the winds therewith. 

“Tf Orr is executed he will be a martyr to liberty,” 
were some of his words that reached the rector’s ear. 
“Trial! It was no trial: it was an infamous mockery 
of justice. Why, the soldier Wheatly confessed himself 
perjured.” 

“ But, on the evidence before the jury, and believing 
Wheatly as they did, I know not how they could do 
otherwise than find Orr guilty of administering the 
illegal oath,” said a voice which had not spoken before, 
and the first tones of which caused the rector to start 
slightly. 

“'That’s one of your lawyer-like views, Kavanagh,” 
replied Lord Edward Fitzgerald. “But I assert that 
the statute under which he was convicted is an atrocious 
law, calculated to hang half Ireland; and, gentlemen,” 
he added, in a lower tone, “calculated to hang several 
of us here.” 

The discreet attendant had glided from the counter to 
inform the company that they might be overheard by a 
personage unknown. Lord Edward’s remark was loud 
enough to reach the farthest end of the establishment. 

“Tf, as you say, he’s a gentleman, and a clergyman of 
the Established Church, he can be no informer, sir.’ And 
the discreet attendant came back with face reddened, 
bearing books in his hands as a subterfuge. 

Doctor Kavanagh had no idea of going away, nor any 
distinct idea of overhearing further; but, as he continued 
to sit in the same place, not choosing to seek out his 
son, yet waiting till he came forth, various parts of the 
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subsequent conversation reached him. One or two per- 
sons who had spoken their minds previously took an 
early opportunity of leaving after they heard of the 
possible listener, and reviewed the rector well as they 
passed through the shop. He hardly saw it: he was 
thinking a good deal of the danger his son incurred by 
such company as the present ; he was pained and disap- 
pointed to find his worst fears true so unexpectedly. 
The old man was scarcely equal to the endurance of 
many shocks now. 

What he heard of the conversation going on within 
was not ealculated to reassure hin. They spoke of a 
Dr. MacNevin, who had been sent as accredited agent 
from the United Irish Executive Committee to the 
French Government, to procure an armament like 
Hoche’s, which should co-operate with the projected 
insurrection of the United People of Ireland. They 
spoke of colonels, and captains, and divisions, and pro- 
jected military movements; they evidently had maps 
before them, and seemed as if planning campaigns; the 
voice of him they called Lord Edward being cheeriest and 
most distinct of all. The discreet attendant made what 
drowning noise he could with his arrangement of books, 
and was rather reassured when he saw that the sus- 
pected clergyman made no effort to hear. 

At last the sitting was broken up, and the talkers 
came forth. Lord Edward first, speaking all the way, 
in his reckless, boyish, confident manner. Light-hearted 
and imprudent—it was his continual character; which 
had procured him dismissal from the British army, after 
he had attained sufficient experience in American cam- 
paigns to enable him to organize the military plans of 
the Rebellion of Ninety-eight. 

Now was the discreet attendant’s mind immensely 
relieved by seeing the. young barrister, Mr. Fergus 
Kavanagh, start into sudden recognition of the little 
clerical figure that had sat by the counter so quietly. 
“ My dear father !” and he took both the rector’s hands ; 
but colour flushed nervously into his face meanwhile. 

The rector said not a word, but took his arm as they 
left the shop. ‘The old man’s breathing was hurried, 
and he seemed to walk with difficulty. 

“ ergus’—when they had turned into the compara- 
tively quiet Stephen’s Green, and his son had more than 
once expressed his fears that he was not well, receiving 
no answer—“ Fergus, I have received a great blow; a 
great blow,” he repeated ; and his son felt the aged hand 
within the curve of his arm tremble and grasp closer: 
“ T never thought you were so deep with these people, 
Fergus.” 

* Lord Edward’s conversation is known to be so in- 
discreet that nobody minds it, sir,” was all Fergus could 
think of saying for the moment. How fervently he 
wished his father had been a hundred miles off, sooner 
than have entered Byrne’s shop on that day! “ All specu- 
lative talk, sir.” 

“T’d like to sit down somewhere, Fergus—on one 
of the benches in the Green. I don’t think I’m very 
strong. I have not been very strong for some time back, 
Fergus.” 

And indeed, now that his son had time to look at the 
dear old face, and note the lines that had grown and 
deepened in it, and note how the figure had shrunk and 
become weakly, the change struck him forcibly. “ You 
never said a word of this in your letters, my dear father.” 

“T never felt it so much as to-day,” he answered, his 
hand pressed on his heart. “I’ve been thinking there’s 
something wrong the matter here; but I never felt it 
80 much as to-day.” 

His son, conscience-stricken, watched the tumultuous 
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breath coming and going: for a little while it was no 
easier. ‘The palpitation was evidently violent: Fergus 
became quite alarmed. 

“My dear father, you must see a physician about this ;’”” 
and so persistently did he press the point and return to 
the charge, that before they went home to his lodgings 
he had succeeded in bringing the rector into the con- 
sulting-room of Sir Lucius Morgan, Knt., the eminent 
court doctor; and .certain words had been spoken there 
of much import, which may be guessed at from what. 
passed between father and son, after they were ushered 
down the long double flight of steps from the physician’s 
door, and found themselves again on the wide pavement. 
of the Green, with the untiring August sun still pouring 
down its glorious beams. 

“ Fergus, my dear son, you'll promise not to leave me 
now P” 

“No, sir; I'll go home with you to Doon.” 

Nothing more was said at the time; but an eloquent 
look was exchanged, freighted with much love and sor- 
row. ‘The eminent court physician had pronounced the 
rector to be in an advanced stage of—something with a 
long Latin name: one of the varieties of heart-disease. 
The supremest quiet was ordered: all excitement was to 
be avoided, as likely to precipitate at any moment the 
invisible sword that hung over his white head by a link 
intangible as a hair. 

Two days afterwards they set out to post the journey 
homewards. The dear old man was very tranquil: sen- 
tence of death recorded had not terrified him, but rather 
set him in sight of the haven where he would be. He 
seemed to have no earthly wish ungratified, now that 
Fergus was with him, and had promised not to leave him 
till he died. 

Arriving in the village of Doon, and pausing at the 


little post-office for a few minutes, they perceived that 
Mr. Ephraim Taverner’s neat window had been driven 


in by some violence, and broken to pieces. ‘ Holloa!” 
said Fergus, leaning from the door of the chaise; “ how 
did that occur P” 

The person addressed pulled his ragged forelock. 
“ Plase yer honour, ’twas the yeos did it, ’cos there was 
a green gownd in the windy,” he replied. 

“Thee knowest that the troops have a dislike to the 
colour green,” said the postmaster himself, when he 
came forth with some letters in his hand, and was simi- 
larly asked for explanation of the dilapidation. “TIT have 
instructed Tabitha to keep back in future any goods of 
that hue,” he added tranquilly. 

“TI verily believe the man does not feel a shade of 
resentment for the destruction of his property,” says 
Fergus; and would have inveighed against the capri- 
cious tyranny manifested in the incident, but for the 
need of avoiding all exciting topics with his invalid 
father. He was indulging in reflections of the sort, 
when, just outside the village, as the chaise was climbing 
a hill, a piteous family of beggars—mother and five chil- 
dren—besought alms. 

“Stop,” said the rector quickly. “I know the 
woman’s face: I’ve seen it often in my church. Ask 
her why she’s on the road,* Fergus.” 

The reason was easily told: her husband, a yeoman 
and a Protestant, living at the limit of the Doon parish, 
had been set upon and murdered by some of the lawless 
gangs of Defenders which infested the country—mut- 
dered while her arms clung about him; and she herself 
had received a wound from which she had but just 
recovered. “ An’ I’m walkin’ to Dublin, yer honour’s 
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reverence, wid the crathurs; for I’m tould there’s a dale 
of Pretestans there, an’ we won't be refused the bite an’ 
the sup, at all events, nor cursed as ‘ black-mouths,’* as 
we are every day in the counthry.” So she wound up a 
painful history, wiping her eyes with her ragged skirt. 

The rector now remembered having heard of the crime. 
“ Rather a worse offence than breaking windows, my dear 
Fergus,” he said in a low tone to his son, of whose pre- 
vious unspoken reflections he had been thoroughly aware. 
The gentlemen made some arrangement by which the 
destitute family could travel to Dublin in their return- 
chaise, and proceeded on their way amid many tearful 
blessings. 

“ All wrong—all wrong!” murmured the old clergy- 
man. “Class against class, and creed against creed, 
and brother hating brother even to the death, and all 
evil passions rioting and triumphing through the land— 
Satan’s saturnalia of sin and anguish; and the Most 
High God over-ruling, over-ruling ; I will believe that, 
I will cleave to that.” Then he began to pray silently, 
earnestly, which was his great refuge from troublous 
thoughts. He was one of those Christians who have 
made God their habitation, whereunto they “may con- 
tinually resort.” 

Something in the Rectory fields excited Fergus’s 
curiosity as they drew near: he looked from the carriage 
window, wondering. The harvest-ground was black 
with men, reaping, binding, gathering into sheaves; 
and one person upon horseback seemed to be directing 
the labourers. On seeing the post-chaise, this man rode 
up alongside, touched his hat respectfully, and asked to 
speak with the Reverend Doctor Kavanagh. Under his 
slouched hat and disguised features Fergus recognised 
the agitator Putman M‘Cabe. 

“ We have taken the liberty, sir, of saving your har- 
vest, as a small token of the regard and esteem in which 
‘you are held by the people, sir,” was his speech, in good 
unaccented English. ‘“ We may hope for your appro- 
bation of the step, sir?” 

“It is kindly meant, and therefore I thank you,” 
said the rector rather stiffly, and after some seconds’ 
pause. ‘I don’t know who yow are, though, and what 
you owe to me,” he added, looking keenly at the half- 
seen face; “and I am sufficiently aware of the sort 
of things done by your party, to know that this demon- 
stration is not simply for the sake of my corn-fields, but 
‘to show your own strength, Mr.—Mr.——” he hesitated. 

“And suppose it were, reverend sir? We are aware 
‘of your predilections for the popular cause.” 

“No, sir!” interrupted the rector more energeti- 
cally than was good for him; “I am no friend to your 
secret societies of deluded peasants—to your pikings, 
and burnings, and shootings, and other villainies. I am 
a friend to peace and order, and all that you are trying 
to overturn. It is not because I am on the merciful 
side——” 

“My dear father,” interposed Fergus, “you excite 
yourself.” For the rector’s hand went up involuntarily 
to press against the throbbings of his heart, and his 
breath came fast. His son spoke. “My father is much 
obliged for the trouble you have taken, Mr. M‘Cabe,” 
said he: “it certainly is a great convenience to have 
‘the corn all harvested in one day. Will you thank the 
people in our names?” The rider made a military 
salute, and passed on: he knew the young barrister 
‘perfectly, having seen him with certain of “the United” 
«hiefs in Dublin. 


By-and-by the crowd of labourers, hundreds of men, 





* An opprobrious term of the peried for Protestants, 





filed in front of the Rectory, and cheered the inmates 
lustily. Mr. M‘Cabe was proud of his stalwart gather- 
ing; and from the minister’s harvest-fields they pro- 
ceeded at word of command to a young plantation of 
Colonel Butler’s, which was in an hour denuded of 
every tree stout enough to be turned into a pike-handle. 

Fergus Kavanagh remained at the Rectory for the 
ensuing winter and spring. His father’s health required 
such care as love only could give it: not the mere 
vulgar care of preparing nourishing food, and looking 
after physical comforts, which any faithful hireling 
could render, but the nameless watchfulness, the 
“ loving-kindness,” which nought but affection yields. 
In this quiet life the son was gradually calmed from his 
political fever. Attempts made by M‘Cabe to mix him 
up with the sedition of the district only disgusted him. 
Fergus was one of those politicians who can plan at 
head-quarters, but cannot descend to the common-place 
details of the hard hands who are to execute the plans. 

On the 26th May, 1798, he stood amid the flowers of 
the Rectory garden, as twilight was descending on all 
their closed cups and pendent bells, and gazed fixedly 
towards a hill at some distance. <A great fire was 
lighted thereon, and glaring far and wide its scarlet 
flame. Presently, as if responsive, flashed forth another 
fire on another eminence. “That’s close to Fathor 
Murphy’s house at Boulavogue,” said the spectator from 
the garden. ‘ What can it mean P” 





LETTERS PATENT. 
I. 


THERE are certain occasions, few and far between, when 
that high British legal dignitary, the Lord Chancellor, 
issues a document to the which is appended a seal so 
large that a soup-plate will barely contain it—the great 
seal of the realm, to wit. Now, the Lord Chancellor’s 
function in this matter formerly appertained to the 
sovereign of this realm; and when the sovereign deigned 
to look down from his high estate to write a letter and 
to append the most gigantic and imposing seal to which 
we have adverted, then did the sovereign give notice to 
all whom it might concern, that by virtue of his letter with 
the appended big seal, it was his sovereign will and plea- 
sure todo soandso. It would be altogether averse to the 
dignity of king or queen, that he or she should confer 
any sort of benefit, make any sort of enactment, pri- 
vately. No indeed: on occasions when these royal pareh- 
ment missives pass, whether it be to confer a peerage, 
or a right to prosecute, by a certain individual, a certain 
manufacture for a specified term of years, the sovereign 
formerly, and at present the Lord Chancellor, on the 
sovereign’s behalf, gives all whom it may concern full 
and complete notice as to what the official letter with 
its attendant big seal purports to effect. The matter in 
hand is made patent to all the world, so to speak; whence 
originated the term “letters patent.” 

When, at the present time, the expression “ letters 
patent” falls upon the ear, one’s ideas immediately shape 
themselves so as to represent some monopoly granted 
to some inventor for a certain term of years—fourteen, 
according to the present ruling of the law; nevertheless, 
the reader will readily infer, from the purport of what 
has been stated above, that letters patent may be granted 
for a vast variety of other considerations than that of 
securing a monopoly of manufacture. To the latter case, 
however, [ intend to restrict these observations. 

A celebrated English wit and humorist—no matter 
who—was one day informed by a friend that Mr. So-and- 
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so—we won’t mention names—was an exceedingly cha: 
ritable man. “ Very charitable,” observed the wit ; “very 
charitable: he never hears a tale of distress but he 
thereupon is filled with an irrepressible longing to thrust 
his hands in somebody else’s pocket, and find means to 
relieve the distress.” I do not know whether the ac- 
cusation was justly launched or not in the case referred 
to; but, speaking generally, the reader will perhaps agree 
with me that such peculiar manifestations of philan- 
thropy are by no means rare in the world. Nor is this 
method of dispensing benefits necessarily confined to 
low ignoble people, individuals of small views, misers, 
and money-grubbers by profession. On the contrary, 
if we scan the records of royal bequests here and abroad, 
the conclusion will be arrived at that in former times 
this favouring of one individual to the injury of many 
others was cherished by kings and queens, was looked 
upon in the sense of a right royal privilege. Just to 
bring distinctly before the mind’s eye a chart of con- 
sequences as they might result from the operation of 
this sort of royal benevolence, let us feign the case that 
our beloved Queen, having resolved to confer a benefit 
on some ingenious individual who had cut wooden 
butter-stamps for the royal dairy, did thereupon decree, 
and cause to be announced by royal letters patent, that 
the butter-stamp cutter aforesaid should have and enjoy, 
during the term of his natural life, the privilege of 
monopoly for the cutting of all manner of devices on 
wood. Just think ofit. What a pretty figure illustrated 
booksand newspapers would cut, had their wood-engraved 
illustrations been executed by a butter-stamp carver. I 
lo not know that the feigned presentment is exaggerated 
or any way improbable, save in the matter of epoch, of 
time; inasmuch as even so patriotic a queen as Eliza- 
beth could in the beginning of her reign see nothing 
wrong in the granting of monopolies not different in 
sort from the one just feigned, if to the ear not quite so 
provocative of ridicule. In this matter Elizabeth only 
conformed to the opinions of her age ; and much to her 
credit the avowal must be made, that so soon as repre- 
sentation was made to her of the injustice, the impolicy 
of these monopolies as conferred by letters patent, she 
abated to a considerable extent the evil. Under the 
Stuart dynasty it revived, however, and pressed so 
heavily upon the nation that people would quietly bear 
it no longer. They protested, and effectually ; the results 
of their protest being the celebrated statute known to 
English jurisprudence as “the Statute of Monopolies” 
(21 Jac. 1, c. 3). By this Act of Parliament monopolies, 
generally speaking (for there were exceptions, as we shall 
presently discover), were decreed to be altogether contrary 
to the laws of this realm. One exception, however, was 
made in favour of new inventors; another in favour of 
authors, who are, or at least ought to be, a particular sort 
of new inventors: hence arose the legal provisions in 
favour of patentecs, now so called, and of authors, and of 
artists. In respect of inventors it was held that the Crown 
might lawfully concede, for a reasonable period, the pri- 
vilege of monopoly; because such grants, while they 
tended to encourage useful ingenuity, encroached on no 
right of which others were already in possession. “In 
accordance with this principle,” intimates Serjeant Ste- 
phen, “ the statute of James also excepts from its general 
declaration against monopolies all letters patent for the 
term of fourteen years or under, by which the privilege 
of sole working or making any new manufacture within 
this realm, which others, at the time of granting the 
letters patent, shall not use, shall be granted to the 
true and first mventor thereof; so that they be not 
contrary to law, nor mischievous to the state, nor to 





the hurt of trade, nor generally inconvenient.” Such, 
then, is the origin of modern letters patent for invention. 
The original provision has been modified by several Acts 
of Parliament which it would be tedioys to refer to on 
this occasion, and at the same time not very useful. 
Mostly, the alterations wrought have had reference to 
diminution of expense on the part of patentees, and to 
the establishment of a system of registration whereby an 
inventor may learn what the march of discovery has 
effected in any particular line. The writer of this has 
been practically acquainted, as a patentee, with the taking 
out of letters patent since the year 1847. When his 
eyes alighted for the first time upon the great seal of 
England, he had to pay down some hundred and thirty 
pounds at once, besides expenses to the patent agent, 
whose business it was to manage the affair, for a patent 
right to be exercised in England, Wales, and the colonies. 
He remembers, too, that a distinct patent had to be 
taken out for Ireland, the fee for which was also one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, and another distinct patent for 
Scotland, costing about thirty pounds besides agents’ 
fees. 

The case is different now. Since October, 1852, the 
taking out of letters patent has been facilitated, not 
only by diminishing the aggregate fees, but by a pro- 
vision that the disbursement shall extend over a period 
of years. It would neither be useful nor otherwise de- 
sirable to chronicle a dry record of instalments payable, 
seeing that any intending patentee will have to place 
himself in communication with some patent agent, in 
order to give effect to his intentions. ‘True, there does 
not exist any legal enactment to this effect. The reader, 
or myself, or any other individual, may, so far as the Lord 
Chancellor and the other big-wigs care, transact his own 
patent business. In practice, however, hardly anybody 


does this, and assuredly it is not desirable for any pri- 


vate person to do it. In the first place, it is not every in- 
ventor who has the means of knowing whether the sub- 
ject of any proposed patent be new or not. On the 
contrary, very few inventors possess a sufficiently cx- 
tensive range of knowledge to come within a long dis- 
tance of the truth in this matter. He might, by a care- 
ful examination of records in the Patent Office, and by 
an exhaustive study of the specimens arranged in the 
South Kensington Museum, satisfy himself as to priority 
of invention ; but the probabilities are very much on the 
other side. Secondly, recourse to an agent is desirable 
in most cases, in some absolutely necessary, for advice 
and counsel preparatory to drawing up what is called 
the specification, or, in other words, the full and complete 
setting forth of the nature and purport of an inven- 
tion about to be patented. But what makes a patent 
agent indispensable, so to speak, is the following :— 
The necessary disbursements, as already explained, have 
to be paid by instalments, ranging over a period of years. 
Now, not only have these several instalments to be paid 
on or before a certain day, but before a ccrtain hour ins 
certain day ; so that it becomes rather touchy and ticklish 
work to manage one’s own patent matters. There is a 
certain proverb, known probably to the reader, expres- 
sive of what that man is who acts as his own lawyer. If 
instead of lawyer you write patent agent, then will the pro- 
verb be all the more applicable. The Lord Chancellor is 
the very impersonation of justice: he is emphatically an 
equity lord; but his lordship’s justice is eold, impassive, 
inevitable. One cannot help admiring it as one must 
needs admire an iceberg, or forest trees in their wintry 
robe of clinging snow-flakes. Both are dreadfully cold, 
nevertheless : they make one shiver to behold, or even 
think about. The Lord Chancellor gives you abstract 
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justice, without pettifogging or chicanery; but his heart 
is hard, like a lump of Wenham-lake ice, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, every bit as cold. ‘The instalments 
on behalf of letters patent must be punctually paid. 
Ever so little after time, then is the patent lost; and 
thus it happens that, so to speak, a patent agent is neces- 
sary, if only for the purpose of jogging the memory of 
a patentee. 

The term for which letters patent are granted is four- 
teen years; which ended, the whole process is thrown 
open, and, guided by the specification or written state- 
ment, any person is free to practise it. Let no in- 
ventor be so ill advised as to give an incomplete speci- 
fication—in other words, to communicate a part of the 
truth only, taking credit for publication of the manufac- 
turing means followed by him, but nevertheless giving 
instruction so obscurely that a person of ordinary intel- 
ligence could not take the patent specification for a suf- 
ficient guidance. This will not do; the law being im- 
perative on the point that the instructions given shall 
be full, ample, and complete. If this stipulation be 
violated, then ipso facto is the patent void or voidable. 

The fact has just been intimated, that letters patent 
go to establish a monopoly for fourteen years ; neverthe- 
less, if any special conditions should have happened to 
interfere with the progress of some patented invention 
to an extent that may seem to warrant the proper law 
authorities, then it has been usual to grant an extension 
for other fourteen years; but this is always to be looked 
upon as exceptional. Such is an outline of the nature 
of letters patent for inventions, and of the means had 
recourse to for acquiring and giving effect to them. If, 


as frequently happens, the patentee wishes to enjoy a 
monopoly of his invention in other countries than his 
own, then of course not only will his expenditure be 


increased, but much care will have to be taken lest the 
provisions of patent law holding good in different coun- 
tries be not violated. They may be violated in several 
ways. ‘Thus, for example, the law of certain countries 
imperatively requires that there shall have been no ante- 
cedent patenting of the process in any other country. 
Again, certain patent codes make it imperative on an 
inventor that the process patented shall be practically 
carried into operation before the expiration of a time 
specified ; in Belgium, for instance, the limit of time is 
one year. All are matters, however, concerning which 
an inventor need give himself no further care than is 
implied by finding the necessary money; for the rest 
implicitly following the instructions of his patent agent. 

A patent having been obtained, it now remains for 
the patentee to turn it to account. If he be a manufac- 
turer, the case is simple: he will himself use the patent. 
If not a manufacturer, or, what amounts to the same, not 
engaged in a manufacture to which the patented process 
has reference, he will dispose of his patent by sale or 
assignment, or else grant licenses for the consideration 
of a certain definite sum, called a “royalty,” to be paid. 
And here, perhaps, the question may occur to some 
reader, why a manufacturer, desirous of using a new 
invention in his own business, and not caring that any 
other person should use it, has recourse to the monopoly 
of letters patent. "Why can he not keep the process a 
secret P is the question that may occur to some. The 
answer is obvious enough to every person who reflects 
upon the bearings of the case. Secrets are proverbially 
difficult to keep—ay, this even when there exists no 
particular motive for disclosing them. How much more 
difficult, then, when avarice, trade, competition, a gene- 
ral desire to be equal in the race of skilled production, 





operate simultaneously ; and in many cases one is fain to 
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admit, unchecked by considerations of principle, of justice 
between man and man. The inducement held out to a 
manufacturer that he should patent some invention used 
by him in his factory can easily be made apparent by 
putting the following hypothetical case :—After perhaps 
a labour of years, and the expenditure of a fortune, a 
manufacturer discovers that, by effecting a certain modi- 
fication of machinery, or a chemical process, he can con- 
duct his operations more economically than heretofore, 
or, if not more economically, with the production of 
a better staple. The modification indicated involves 
changes of arrangement and machinery throughout 
his establishment—changes only to be effected by the 
expenditure of heavy sums of money. Having faith, he 
makes the necessary disbursements; he alters the ma- 
chinery of his establishment, and, in effecting this, he 
is under the necessity of throwing open his premises to 
engineers, mechanicians, and skilled artisans other than 
his own. ‘You will admit, I suppose—the direst enemies 
of patent law must needs admit—that the discoverer, 
who has spent so many years over his invention, and so 
much money, time, and energy, ought to be rewarded in 
some shape. You will admit that, as a simple matter of 
justice between man and man, his secret, for which he 
has so dearly paid, ought not to be appropriated and 
laid open to the exercise of capital, without some con- 
sideration. This is what would inevitably occur, never- 
theless, but for the operation of letters patent. Talk of 
trade secrets—there is no guarding them permanently ; 
and, as I hope to show hereafter, were it possible thus to 
guard them, a paralyzing blow would be struck at the 
manufacturing prosperity of a country. It is clearly to 
the interest of a state that no idea new and good should 
be allowed to lie dormant in the brain of an inventor. 
It is to the interest of a state, again, that inventors 
should not permanently remain, even if possible, under 
the dominion and control of any one manufacturer or 
manufacturing firm. This point conceded, we have next 
to inquire whether many an inventor would not keep his 
ideas to himself but for the hope of remuneration ; and 
the further question arises, whether the incentive to 
make inventions would not be, to a great extent, 
checked, but for the hope of remuneration. Some of 
us have, indeed, met with people who would give to 
these questions a negative reply, arguing that “the 
faculty of making inventions is, in one sense, like the 
poetic faculty, wild, impetuous, and inconsiderate; that 
inventors will go on inventing as a poet will go on 
composing poetry, irrespective of any consideration of 
temporal benefit.” It is argued by this sort of objectors 
that inventions, like murder, will out, because of the 
well-known difficulty of keeping a secret. Yes, indeed, 
I have heard this line of argument pursued in speaking, 
and I have seen it conveyed in print; and, mentally, T 
said to myself, if any plea were wanted to make good 
the rights of inventors before the nation, it might be 
found in this. What! are we seriously to understand - 
that because an individual feels himself constrained, by 
the shining of some light within him, to go on making 
discoveries for the benefit of his fellow-man, fighting a 
terrible battle wherein ideas are ranged against material 
forces—go on fighting through many a weary year, 
under disadvantages that none but himself may know, 
therefore it shall be deemed honourable and just, fair 
between man and man, to appropriate the inyentor’s 
discoveries without remuneration? Are we to under- 
stand this as the suggestion propounded in some 
quarters? Let it not be imagined that the writer is an 
unconditional advocate for the patent laws as they at pre- 
sent exist and operate. Let no one assume that he 
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unreservedly upholds the interests of all persons who 
inyoke the protection of these laws. By no means. 
In many respects these laws are objectionable and 
require modification. 





LORD CLYDE. 

A BRAVE soldier and a wise general—such is Lord 
Clyde’s double title to fame in the annals of his country. 
Alas that war should still form so large a part of his- 
tory! An enthusiast in his profession, yet his was an 
enthusiasm controlled by judgment. He loved the post 
of danger, not from recklessness of disposition, but be- 
cause danger was to him the post of duty. To lead the 
forlorn hope, or mount the breach, was the natural im- 
pulse of his soldier’s heart; but not the less was he 
averse to all unnecessary display of courage or waste of 
life. Lavish of his own blood when duty required the 
sacrifice, no commander more husbanded that of his men, 
or more entirely subordinated mere fighting to general- 
ship. Distinguished at one time by impetuosity of dash, 
and at another censured by the superficial for extreme 
caution, he was by turns, and as circumstances demanded, 
the “ mere soldier” and the prudent general. The quali- 
ties of both were in him happily combined, and each 
was conspicuously exemplified in his renowned career. 

That career is a striking illustration of the mixed cha- 
racter of our military system—of its defects and merits, 
its aristocratic favouritism and its unfailing, if tardy and 
inadequate, recognition of eminent ability and distin- 
guished service. The Scottish boy who joined the army an 
unknown and unbefriended subaltern, rose to the posses- 
sion of the highest military honours, and died a peer of 
the realm. Yet how long did he wait chilled by neglect 
and indignant at injustice! Through what a crowd of 
titled mediocrities had he to fight his way upward, and 
with no recommendaiion save his military experience and 
proved capacity! Not till old age did he reap rewards 
which his manhood’s prime had merited. And after all, 
apart from the sense of duty done, how poor the glory 
or rewards of a soldier’s career ! 

Born at Glasgow on the 16th October, 1792, of respec- 
table, but far from wealthy parents, Colin Campbell was 
fortunate in the influence possessed by the family of his 
mother, whose name he adopted instead of his paternal 
name of Macliver. His uncle, Colonel Campbell, having 
procured his appointment to an ensigncy in the 9th 
Regiment of Foot, he entered the army on the 26th 
May, 1808, at the age of sixteen. He had attended for 
atime the High School of Glasgow, and also received 
further education in England and on the Continent, as 
well as professional training at a military school at Gos- 
port. The year in which the lad donned his regimentals 
was that which witnessed the opening of the struggle 
against the forces of Napoleon in the Peninsula, a 
struggle which was to issue so grandly to the honour of 
. the British arms, and in which our young soldier was to 
reap his first laurels. Already had the French occupied 
a portion of Spain, and taken entire possession of Por- 
tugal, when Sir Arthur Wellesley embarked from Cork 
with the troops there collected, to make head against the 
Gallic usurpation. The 9th Foot formed part of this 
force ; and in the combat of Rorica Ensign Campbell was 
first introduced to the stern realities of war. It took 


place on the 17th of August; so that little breathing-time 


was allowedhim. His regiment was hotly engaged in an 
attack on the French centre; and here he saw the so-called 
Invincibles of Napoleon yield before the steadiness of the 
British fire. In the subsequent battle of Vimeira the 
9th was again brought prominently forward, and contri- 
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buted its share to the decisive victory which issued 
in the Convention of Cintra and the abandonment of 
Portugal by the French. 

On the appointment of Sir John Moore to the Penin- 
sular command, Colin Campbell took part in his advance 
into Spain and subsequent disastrous retreat towards the 
shores of Galicia, and also in that glorious stand on the 
heights of Corunna, from which Soult recoiled, and 
which purchased for the army, though at the expense 
of its brave commander, an unmolested embarkation. 

Scarcely had the troops reached England when the 
9th Foot was ordered to join the Walcheren expedition, 
the object of which was to aid Austria by seizing the 
French batteries on the Scheldt. Disease broke out on 
the marshy island on which the army lay, and reduced 
its numbers by thousands. Campbell escaped; but he 
long bore in his body the effects of the Walcheren fever. 
To Spain, in 1810, he returned; and, having joined 
General Graham (Lord Lynedoch), who commanded at 
Cadiz, he took part in the battle of Barossa—a batile 
memorable for the disgraceful behaviour of the Spanish 
commander, and the prompt and masterly stroke by 
which the British general converted impending defeat 
into a signal though fruitless victory. In the defence of 
Tarifa, on the 5th January, 1812, which Napier terms 
“a great and splendid exploit,” he had also a share. 

Having previously earned for himself the grade of 
Lieutenant, he had, at the age of twenty, given such 
marked evidence of military capacity as led to his 
appointment to a post of importance in the corps of the 
Spanish General Ballasteros, who was engaged in main- 
taining in the mountains of Ronda a harassing wariare 
against the French armies. The courage and counsels 
of the young British officer in this position contributed 
much to the efficiency of the service rendered by the 
Spaniards. A witness of their powers of endurance, 
and of their sobriety and frugality, he conceived a 
higher idea of their qualities as soldiers than at that 
time was generally entertained. Present in the unsuc- 
cessful expedition in 1812, for the relief of Tarragona, 
he in the following year joined Wellington’s command, 
and participated in the toils and triumphs of the six 
weeks’ campaign of 1813; during which the army 
marched six hundred miles, crossed six great rivers, 
gained the decisive battle of Vittoria, invested the great 
strongholds of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, and drove 
the veteran troops of France, 120,000 strong, from the 
soil of Spain. In the first and unsuccessful assault of 
St. Sebastian, Lieutenant Campbell led the forlorn hope, 
which consisted of men selected from the light com- 
panies of several battalions. Accompanied by an engineer 
and a ladder party, it was intended that he should 
sweep the high curtain after the breach was won. The 
failure which ensued was owing to a combination of 
adverse circumstances, and to no lack of courage on his 
part or on that of his brave followers. “It was in 
vain,” says the historian of the war, “that Lieutenant 
Campbell, breaking through the tumultuous crowd with 
the survivors of his chosen detachment, mounted the 
ruins: twice he ascended, twice he was wounded, and 
all around him died.” Recovered so far from the sabre 
cut and the bayonet stab, memorials of that terrible 
morning of the 25th July, we find the heroic soldier 
once again in the field, at the passage of the Bidassoa, 
in October following. Here he was still more severely 
wounded from a musket shot, the bullet having passed 
through the right thigh. This wound, from which he 
long suffered, prevented him from taking further part 
in the Peninsular War. Conduct so brave and resolute 
deserved, as it received, due commendation in the 
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despatches of the commanders. His services were also During the lengthened peace, Captain Campbell, in- 
recognised by his promotion, on the 9th of November, | stead of retiring on half-pay, or otherwise idling away 
1813, to the rank of Captain without purchase. 


the leisure placed at his disposal, devoted himself to the 
The claim of right of search by Great Britain brought | study of the theory of his profession, and was at the 


on a war with the North American States. After the | same time in readiness for whatever military employ- 
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peace of 1814, Campbell, with the 60th Rifles, in which | ment might offer. Sent, in 1823, to quell the insur- 
he held his captain’s commission, crossed the Atlantic | rection of negroes in Demerara, he was, for a number 
to the scene of hostilities. He helped to gain the victory | of years following, engaged in Ireland in the uncongenial 
of Bladensburg in the advance to Washington, and | duty of protecting the ejections and sales for the 
hore also a gallant part in the unsuccessful attack on | recovery of tithe. In 1825 he secured his Majority by 
the enemy’s lines before New Orleans. Peace having | purchase, and in 1832, also by purchase, he became 
been concluded, without, however, the concession by the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 98th Regiment. Compelled, 
Americans of the right claimed, the British troops | so far, to conform to the purchase system as his only 
returned home. Sadly were these veterans of the | hope of future advancement, he was throughout life its 
Peninsula missed by their chief on the great day of | decided opponent, and gave before a committee of the 
Waterloo, when the fate of Europe hung quivering in | House of Commons a decided expression of his opinions. 
the balance. | Instead of the purchase system, he would have esta- 
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blished a higher standard of education to _— for 
commissions; while capability, military merit,%nd mili- 
tary knowledge, he wished to see the tests for promotion. 

During the war with China, which began in 1839, and, 
with some intermissions, continued until 1842, Colonel 
Campbell was dispatched with his regiment to that 
country, and participated in the attack on Chusan and 
the assault of Chin-kiang-foo. The merit and value 
of his services on these occasions were recognised in 
his appointment, without purchase, to the rank of full 
Colonel, by the authorities of the Horse Guards. 

The Sikh war having broken out in 1848, India now 
became the sphere for fresh displays of Colin Campbell’s 
soldiership. Appointed to the local rank of Brigadier, he 
specially distinguished himself at Ramnuggur, where the 
British suffered a repulse, and at the terrible battle of 
Chillianwallah, where he was wounded. Lord Gough, 
the Commander-in-Chief, in his account of the battle, 
says, “ Brigadier Campbell, with the steady coolness 
and military precision for which he is so conspicuous, 
carried everything before him.’ To the same effect 
was the official despatch of the Governor-General. At 
Goojerat, where the Sikhs were utterly routed, Camp- 
bell’s services were not less worthy of his reputation. 
With such ardour did he press the retreat, that he cap- 
tured one hundred and fifty-eight guns and completed 
the defeat of the foe. For his gallant condact he was 
made a K.C.B., and received the thanks of the Hast 
India Company and of Parliament. 

The Punjaub was now tranquillized ; still, Sir. Colin 
remained in India. Selected by Sir Charles Napier, 
who commanded in Scinde, te conduct important opera- 
tions against the hill tribes to the eastward of the Indus, 
he added to his laurels in the forcing of the Kohat Pass, 
while he also defeated the Momunds, whom he compelled 
to sue for peace. These successes were followed by a 
decisive victory over other tribes, whose combined forces 
formed an army of 8000 men. 

Returning to England in 1858, so renowned an officer 
could not well be overlooked on our rupture with Russia, 
in the following year. Promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-Gegeral, he was placed at the head of the Highland 
Brigade, under his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Sir Colin’s command was a subordinate one, 
and most of the officers above him were younger than 
himself, and had seen much less service; yet, though 
doubtless smarting under a sense of unjust favouritism, 
he readily departed with the brave Highlanders to the 
East. At the battle of the Alma the Duke’s division, 
composed of the Guards and Campbell’s brigade, was 
directed against the heights, surmounted by a powerful 
battery, and strongly held by the Russians. From the 
battery a perfect tornado of round shot and grape rained 
on the assailants, under which the Fusilier Guards re- 
coiled. The Duke, in this crisis, in a message to Sir 
Colin, suggested that he should halt until the Fusiliers 
re-formed, that both brigades might together renew the 
attack. The experienced eye of the Highland leader 
perceiving that the Russian guns were levelled too high 
(the shot, for the most part, passing over the heads of 
his men), which, from his position, could not be known 
to his superior in command, he did not let slip so pre- 
cious an advantage, but urged on the advance without 
delay, himself leading on his favourite charger, which 
was shot under him. “ Highlanders,” said their chief, 
“don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the 
Russians.” They obeyed, and, after delivering a volley, 
rushed in and took the battery ata bound. Bezancourt, 
the official French annalist, highly commends the gallant 
conduct of Sir Colin’s brigade. That grand rush of the 





noble Highlanders was, in fact, decisive of the day. The 
Guards, who stormed the battery on the right, bravely 
co-operated. The other divisions had now also crowned 
the heights. On all points the Russians gave way. The 
battle of the Alma was won by the allies. 

During the siege of Sebastopol Sir Colin was selected 
by Lord Raglan to defend the vital point of Balaklava. 
The confidence reposed in him and his troops by the 
British commander was not misplaced. On the 25th of 
October took place that celebrated repulse of the Russian 
horse by the 93rd Highlanders, drawn out in line. Win- 
ter followed, memorable for its severity and for the hard- 
ships endured by the troops. To mitigate the sufferings 
of his men, Sir Colin’s energies were taxed to the utmost, 
and with saccess; for, according to universal testimony, 
the Highland Brigade was the best-conditioned and most 
efficient portion of the army. 

On Lord Ragilan’s lamented death General Simpson 
assumed the chief command, and on the resignation of 
that officer Sir William Codrington was appointed his suc- 
cessor. The new Commander-in-Chief had seen no ac- 
tive service until he landed in the Crimea. Sir Colin 
Campbell, whose military experience and reputation had 
been acquired during forty-six years, and in many a hotly 
contested field, deeming himself slighted, resigned his 
command and came home. Only on the pressing and 
personal request of the Sovereign, it is well known, he 
consented to return. ‘In the interview, overcome by the 
Queen’s kindness, and in an outburst of feeling, he is 
said to have exclaimed, “ Your Majesty, if you ask me, 
T'll carry a musket in your service.” 


Once more in the Crimea, an important enterprise 


was assigned tothe veteran soldier: with 15,000 British, 
and 25,000 Turks, he was to land at Theodosia, and at- 
tack the Russian entrenchments on Mackenzie Heights 
in the rear. Its execution was, however, prevented by 
the sudden close of the war. The strong current of 
official inflmence having unjustly excluded Sir Colin 
from the chief command, there was some compensation 
afforded him by his attainment successively to the rank 
of Brigadier, Major-General, and Lieutenant-General, and 
in other honours freely bestowed. He again received 
the thanks of Parliament; he was made Colonel of the 
67th Regiment, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and a free- 
man of the city of London. Oxford conferred upon him 
the title of D.C.L., and, what perhaps he most highly 
prized, he was presented with a sword by 6000 of his 
fellow-citizens of Glasgow. 

Covered thus with unwonted honours, on his return 
from the East the Scottish hero had reached the ad- 
vanced age of sixty-three. Probably he deemed that 
his days of active service were ended, and was content 
for the future to rest on his well-earned laurels. The 
brightest part of his career was, however, still to run. 
In the spring of 1857 the intelligence of the Sepoy 
mutiny fell on the nation like a thunder-clap. Every 
heart was stirred in horror at the atrocities committed, 
and with alarm for the safety of our Indian rule. On 
the death of General Anson the Government had re- 
course to Sir Colin Campbell as his successor, Within 
twenty-four hours he was on his way to Calcutta, to 
assume the command of the British troops, and to put 
down the rebellion. 

Responsible was the post and arduous the undertaking. 
A great portion of India required to be reconquered, and 
was in the hands of a trained and fierce soldiery, with 
abundant supplies of arms and ammunition; while the 
Government at Calcutta was entirely unprepared, having 
neither men, stores, nor means of transport. Unappalled, 
however, by his immense difficulties, Sir Colin on his. 
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arrival set himself to repair deficiencics and organize a 
force. Strengthened by the 93rd Highlanders, of Bala- 
klava fame, who had landed from China, he left Calcutta 
on the 26th October. At Cawnpore he was joined by 


the troops under General Hope Grant, who had returned * 


from the siege of Delhi; and with the combined force 
he immediately marched to the relief of Lucknow, where 
Outram and Havelock weré besieged by 60,000 of the 
revolted sepoys of Oude. By efforts of the utmost 
daring the Martiniére was carried, the bridge of the 
canal forced, and the Secunderbagh successfully assaulted. 
A mosque garrisoned by the rebels still hindered the 
advance to the Residency, the severe fire from which had 
killed Peel’s menand silenced his guns. Sir Colin then 
assembled the 98rd around him, and told them that “ the 
mosque must be carried that night, and that they must 
do it with their bayonets, and he would put himself at 
their head.” He did so, and was wounded; his staff 
also were all wounded, or had their horses shot under 
them; but the building was carried, and on the follow- 
ing day the Residency was relieved. Hastening back 
with all speed to Cawnpore to succour Wyndham, who 
against vast forces was struggling to maintain his posi- 
tion in the fort, he arrived just as the bridge, the last 
line of communication, was menaced by the enemy. A 
short time longer and it would have been taken, the army 
cut off from its base, Wyndham overpowered, and India, if 
not lost, to say the least would have been reconquered 
only bya much increased expenditure of blood and treasure. 
At this critical moment Sir Colin hastened across the bridge 
with a detachment of his troops, and by a well-directed 
attack repulsed the rebels, and changed the fortunes of 
the day. The wounded, with the women and children, 
having been safely conveyed to Allahabad, he was now 
free to cope with the rebel forces on the field. A crushing 
defeat was inflicted, with the capture of all their guns. 
It is not necessary to recount the succession of 
triumphs by which Sir Colin Campbell restored our rule 
in India. The second severe struggle for the possession 
of Lucknow was followed by the advance into Rohilcund 
and the capture of Bareilly. By November, 1858, he had 
succeeded in various directions in suppressing all the 
efforts of the rebels, and in the campaign which then 
ensued he recovered the strongholds of Onde, and drove 
the scattered bands of the insurgents into the mountains 
of Nepaul. Mr. Russell, the “Times” correspondent, 
who accompanied the army during the repression of the 
Indian revolt, and who enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of its chief, refers to him not unfrequently 
in his “ Diary.” “Never is Lord Clyde,” he says, “so 
courteous or so good-humoured as when he is under 
fire; and the grave concentrated manner in which he 
examines a position through his binocular, the rapidity 
of his cowp-d’eil, and the promptness of his action as 
soon as he has surveyed his ground, are very remark- 
able.” The account of the accident which befell the vete- 
ran hero in India, and which, from the injuries inflicted, 
so severely shook his constitution as, in the opinion 
of medical men, to hasten his death, is thus, with the 
accompanying characteristic trait, given by the same 
writer: “ Lord Clyde, galloping at full speed to overtake 
an eager young officer who had gone off with the horse 
artillery guns, came into broken ground. His charger, a 
perfectly sure-footed animal, put his foot into a hole, 
fell, and threw him with great force. He sat up for a 
moment. His face was bleeding. He tried to move his 
arm: it was powerless. His shoulder was dislocated. 
As the night was cold, the men made blazing fires of the 
Straw and grass of the houses of the neighbouring 
hamlet, in which Nana Sahib’s followers had long been 








quartered, -At one of these fires, surrounded by Beloo- 
chees, Lord Clyde sat with his arm in a sling, on a 
charpoy which had been brought out to feed the flames. 
Once, as he rose up to give some orders, a tired Beloo- 
chee flung himself full length on the crazy bedstead, and 
was jerked off in a moment by one of his comrades. 
‘Don’t you see, you foo), that you are in the Lord Sahib’s 
charpoy?’ Lord Clyde interfered. ‘Let him lie there,’ 
he said: ‘don’t interfere with his rest;’ and took his 
seat on a billet of wood.” 

There were some who, impatient at the slow though 
sure suppression of the Indian rebellion, gave to him the 
nickname of “ Kuberdar,”’ or “Take Care.’ He did 
“take care’—took care so well that no surprise of a 
single detachment, no capture of one solitary post 
stationed by him, ever took place; took care that when 
once his army was in motion it flowed over the land as 
regularly as the tide covers the beach, and that there 
was no ebb thenceforth ; took care that the British sway 
advanced with his van, and never, where he had drawn 
the line of its march, was described on any other tracing, 
till at last he stood on the banks of the Raptee, and, 
looking over the wide expanse of Hindostan, could feel 
that he had made safe the supremacy of the Queen he 
served. He fully entered into the spirit of Lord Can- 
ning’s just and generous sentiments; and he did justice 
to the inspirations which accorded so fully with the 
dictates of his own heart and the counsels of his head. 
The sobriquet of “Clemency,” attached with alliterative 
propriety to the name of “Canning,” and meant to be a 
sharp insult, is not disgraced by that of “ Kuberdar,” | 
associated with the name of Campbell. 

In person Lord Clyde was well knit, symmetrical, 
and graceful; but of late years his shoulders became 
somewhat bowed, though he lost little of the activity 
which was remarkable in so old a man. To the last his 
teeth remained full and firm in the great square jaws,. 
and his eye pierced the distance with all the force of his 
youthful vision. His crisp grey locks still stood close 
and thick, curling over the head and above the wrinkled 
brow, and there were few external signs of the decay of 
nature, which was, no doubt, going on within, aceelerated 
by so many wounds, such fevers, such relentless, ex- 
acting service. When he so willed it, he could throw 
into his manner and conversation such a charm of 
simplicity and vivacity as fascinated those over whom 
it was exerted, and women admired and men were: 
delighted with the courteous, polished, gallant old soldier. 
In the other mood he could be quite as effective. 

For his services in saving India to the British Crown, 
and before his return home, Sir Colin Campbell was. 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Clyde of 
Clydesdale, and a pension of £2000 a year conferred 
upon him; he was also the recipient of other honours, 
and received for a third time the thanks of Parliament. 
Lord Clyde was but seldom seen among the hereditary 
legislators, and it is doubtful whether he more than 
once addressed their Lordships’ House. The subject of 
his speech was the amalgamation of the Indian with 
the Royal army, which he strongly favoured. He was 
honorary Colonel to the London Scottish Rifles; and 
in 1860 he exchanged the Colonelcy of the 67th Foot 
for that of the Coldstream Guards ; while, so recently as 
November, 1862, he was presented with the baton of a 
Field-Marshal in the army. He died at Chatham on ihe 
14th of August of the following year. Meekly he wore his 
honours, for he was not less modest than brave. He was 
pained that he should have been made the subject of an 
episode in Mr. Kinglake’s “History of the Crimean War,” 
and in his will he has expressed a wish that no memoir 
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should be written of him, or if one, that it ghould be 
simply a recital of his services as a plain soldier. So 
also on his death-bed his request was for a private in- 
terment; and in Kensal Green Cemetery he would have 
been buried, but that the Sovereign and the people alike 
desired that the dust of Lord Clyde should rest in 
‘Westminster Abbey. 





A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 

‘Wien Texas was a Mexican province it was scarcely 
inhabited at all by civilized people. A stray fort here 
and there, as at Anahuac and Velasco, was garrisoned by 
Mexican soldiers, and near them, under the protection 
of their guns, a few adobe (wattle and daub) houses were 
built. 'Two towns, San Antonio de Bexar and San Felipe 
de Bexar, with the missions of Refugio and San Patricio 
(established by some Jesuit priests as early as 1660), 
were the principal inland settlements. The rest of Texas 
was roamed by Indian tribes, who followed the buffalo 
herds and wild horses, which at that time fed down to 
the sand-hills on the shores of the Mexican Gulf. 

In the winter, when their mountain homes on the San 
Saba range were visited with frost and snow, the savage 
tribe of Comanche Indians were accustomed to move 
their lodges and families down towards the sea-coast, 
where the weather was always like summer, except for 
now and then a day or two when the north winds pre- 
vailed. Two other powerful and warlike tribes, the 
Lipans and Apaches, also had their winter hunting- 
grounds towards the Texan coast. All these Indians 
claimed Texas for their own hunting-ground, and de- 
spised the Mexicans, killing them whenever they found 
them, and appropriating their horses, cattle, and property 
generally, whenever they came across them. The first 
blame for this violence rests with the early European 
settlers. In self-defence alone is force justifiable, even 
towards savages. 

About the year 1820, Stephen F. Austin, an American 
citizen, obtained a large grant of land from the Mexican 
Government, on condition that he settled upon it, in a 
given fime, three hundred families from the United 
States of America; the Mexicans knowing well that the 
country was useless to them so long as the Indians 
wandered over it as they pleased, killing their people 
and destroying their property; and they hoped that the 
rifles of the Americans would hold in check the savages, 
so that, in time, their own people could settle in the 
eountry in safety. 

In process of time the Americans not only drove back 
the Indians, but they snatched the country, too, from 
the Mexicans; and in 1836, after the battle of San 
Jacinto, they were acknowledged to be independent by 
General Santa Anna, the Mexican Dictator, himself. 

Although the Indians had been driven back gradually 
from the settlements, they had made no peace with the 
white men, and they often attacked any exposed frontier 
farm, murdering the inmates and burning the buildings; 
so that it soon became necessary to keep some troops upon 
the extreme edge of the inhabited country, who should 
watch the Indians in the case of their committing any 
aggressions. 

The troops thus raised were called Texas Rangers. 
After the Republic of Texas was annexed to the then 
United States, the Federal Government stationed some 
dragooa regiments upon the frontier: but these the 
Indians despised and defied; for when, having executed 
some murdering raid under the very noses of Uncle 
Sam’s Irish and German recruits, these redoubtable 
‘warriors undertook to pursue the savages with all the 





slow and useless parade of regular troops, the Indian 
chief, after allowing them to approach as close as he 
deemed advisable, would throw his arms wide up into 
the air, and his “ braves,” taking the hint, would dis- 
perse and gallop off like a suddenly scared “plump” of 
wild-fowl, to rendezvous at some well-known retreat in 
the spurs of the mountains. If the trained soldiers were 
foolish enough to scatter in pursuit, the flying Indians 
would wheel and pick off their pursuers as opportunity 
offered; lassoing one here, and dragging him to death; 
throwing themselves alongside their horses there, and 
letting slip their arrows from under their steeds’ necks 
at the soldiers, whilst their own bodies, concealed by 
their horses, offered no mark to the “ regulars.” 

The Texas Rangers managed affairs differently. They 
were mostly young planters, or young men fond of 
adventures and a wild life, good riders and good shots, 
finding their own horses andarms. They volunteered to 
serve for three or six months as circumstances might 
require. Mustered into the service, they elected among 
themselves their own captains and officers. Although 
they often had serious encounters with the Indians, 
they looked upon the life they led as no very formidable 
service: running a buffalo to-day, and an Indian to- 
morrow, creeping up to a black-tailed deer, or lassoing 
a wild horse, they were always kept in good condition 
and fit for any emergency by their exertions; the out- 
door life they led making them hardy and daring. 

The Indians, too, found them far “harder nuts to 
crack” than Uncle Sam’s “bad bargains.” It was 
useless for a “brave” to throw himself alongside his 
horse for protection; for the ranger would throw a bul- 
let from his Colt’s revolver through the spine of the 
Indian’s horse, and another through the red-skin him- 
self, as soon as he tried to disentangle himself from his 
fallen steed. Useless was it, too, for the Indian to whirl 
his lasso ready for a cast, for the lead travelled far 
faster and farther from the muzzle of the pistol; and 
when—though it seldom came to this—at close quarters, 
in a hand-to-hand encounter, the squat, awkward 
Comanche, who is only active on his horse, found that 
he was no match for the lithe, active white man, who, 
armed with his bowie-knife, was accustomed to boast that 
he could “whip his weight in wild cats,” and made short 
work of his red antagonist. 

Sometimes several of these troops (companies they 
are called in Texas) would be on the frontier at once, 
though occupying stations scores and scores of miles 
distant from each other. 

The late Confederate general, Ben McCulloch, who 
was killed in Arkansas some time ago, made his first 
reputation as a leader of one of these companies. 

Amongst the many captains who obtained notoriety 
for their bravery and skill in Indian fighting, few were 
farther known, or better liked, than Captain Lewis. 
“Legs Lewis,” as he was familiarly called by his band, 
was a very tall thin man, standing at least six feet four 
in his stocking feet; and his legs, from his spareness of 
make, looked unusually long, and these obtained for 
him the sobriquet by which he was known far and wide. 
This length of limb, too, had made him a marked man 
by his tawny foes, and there were few Comanche war- 
riors who had been for any time upon the war-path but 
had seen Legs urging his horse to lead his company in 
their pursuit. 

Legs Lewis’s Rangers were scouting near the head- 
waters of the Rio San Marcos, one of the largest tribu- 
taries of the Rio Guadalupe, when the following hard 
gallop was performed by the captain. 

For some weeks the hunters, in their daily excursions 
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after game, had come across no trail, or “ Injun sign ;” 
and, supposing that the Indians were on the buffalo- 
grounds, farther to the north-west, or else attacking the 
Mexicans in the State of Cohahuila, Legs concluded 
that he might turn the troop over for a few days to his 
lieutenant, whilst he ran down to Seguin, a town on the 
Guadalupe river, about fifty miles to the south-west, 
where he had business. 

The sun was some hours high on this October morning 
before Legs had finished tying to his saddle his spare 
blanket, his tin cup, which served sometimes to dip 
up water from a stream with, or to boil his coffee in, 
and a little wallet, which contained an ounce or two of 
parched coffee pounded in a piece of buckskin, a pinch 
of salt, a few red capsicum pods, and some strips of 
jerked venison—which Spartan fare he intended to serve 
for his supper and breakfast, hoping to reach Seguin 
about the middle of the following day. Legs Lewis 
was a hardy, temperate young man, and he paid far 
more attention to the loading of his revolvers, and their 
extra cylinders, than he did to provisioning himself for 
his journey. His last orders given, and a shake of the 
hand all round to his comrades, he mounted, and, hold- 
ing a south-westerly course, struck out across the prairie, 
hoping to make the Guadalupe timber before sundown, 
where he could build his camp-fire; and then, skirting 
the forest, the next day he knew would bring him to 
Seguin. 

About two hours before sundown he struck the 
timber on a small creek which joined the main forest on 
the Guadalupe; and in turning a point of this wood, 
which stretched out some little distance into the prairie, 
he came suddenly upon a war party of Comanches, about 
one hundred strong. Legs saw that he was disco- 
vered: the same instant that his eyes fell upon the 
painted warriors, a score of their black eyes were turned 
upon him. His peril flashed through his mind no 
quicker than did his resolution how it should best be 
met. ‘To retreat was almost to ensure his capture and 
death; for although his charger was a good one, he had 
ridden him a long distance, and he doubted whether he 
could escape his pursuers in a fair race across the 
open prairie for the two hours which yet remained of 
daylight. If he could only elude the redskins till the 
sun went down, he had no doubt that, as there was no 
twilight, he should be able to effect his escape easily 
enough when once it became dark. 

The timber upon the creek was too narrow to offer 
him any hope of concealment, and he saw at once that 
his one chance depended upon his reaching the great 
forest on the Guadalupe: once in that, and the sun 
below the horizon, he was too good a woodsman to care 
for the yelling Indians in his rear. The Indians, how- 
ever, were between him and the forest of the Guadalupe, 
and to make a détowr, to “round them,” was hazardous, for 
he had no doubt the party would divide, so that whilst one 
division chased him upon the prairie, the other would 
keep before, to cut him off from his shelter: he had not 
had to do with Indians so long without knowing how 
readily they would divine his intentions. All these 
thoughts, which take time to describe, flashed instantly 
through the brain of a man who was constantly exposed 
to danger, and accustomed to rely upon himself for ex- 
trication, and he saw in an instant the right thing to do 
—and he did it. Not doubting that more than one of 
his enemies had recognised him as the leader of a corps 
of Texas Rangers, who would scarcely be expected to 
be alone, or far from his men, Legs coolly turned his 
horse sideways to the Indians, and waved his hand as 
though beckoning to his troop to hurry up. After giv- 





ing two or three quick motions with his hand, he drew 
and cocked a six-shooter; then, putting spurs to his 
horse, charged full at his enemies, giving, as he came 
at them, his war-cry, which many of them had heard 
before. 

The ruse succeeded; for, between their attention to 
the desperate man who charged them so fiercely, and 
the expectation of seeing his troop of buck-skinned 
warriors come pouring round the point, the Indians 
were so surprised that they forgot to uncoil their lassos, 
though a few let slip their arrows at him as he passed 
through them, discharging his six-shooter as quickly as 
he could, and with that unerring skill which constant 
practice gives. Their surprise only lasted for a few 
seconds; but, short as it was, it had been sufficient to 
enable Lewis to break through his foes. Seeing that 
their tall antagonist kept his course for the distant 
forest, and that no band ef rangers rounded the point, 
the savages saw that they had been duped very cleverly, 
and that they might now, perhaps, capture their hated 
foe. No time was lost by the Indians: as soon as they 
perceived the truth, they stretched out at their horses’ 
best speed, yelling their war-cry, ‘‘ How-pow-poo-00-00- 
ah!” But this, which would have sadly tried the nerves 
of any one unaccustomed to it, had no effect upon 
Legs, except to warn him that the savages had found 
out the trick, and were now in eager pursuit. He 
had gained at least four hundred yards by his rush, 
and this he hoped to keep from the main body of his. 
pursuers. As to now and then one distancing the rest, 
and coming pretty close to him, this caused Legs no 
uneasiness ; for though he had emptied one six-shooter 
in his charge, he had yet the other, and the extra 
cylinders, making altogether eighteen shots more in 
defence; and even the discharged cylinders might 
be reloaded—for he and all the rangers practised this 
at full speed—if he was not pressed too closely. For 
about the first two miles he kept his lead of about 
four hundred yards, after which the Indians began to 
lessen the distance between them; for the ranger’s 
horse, one of the best for speed and endurance upon 
the frontier, had had a long journey, whilst the In- 
dians’ mustangs were comparatively fresh. Over one 
prairie roll after another Legs urged his horse, and 
the indistinct blue forest in the distance became each 
minute better defined, and soon the taller tree tops and 
giant branches were cut out clearly against the glowing 
sky made by the sinking sun. Hope rose high im 
Lewis’s heart as he saw himself drawing so close to the 
forest, and rage possessed the savages, for fear he should 
gain its shelter, and with the aid of night escape their 
vengeance; so they goaded on their horses with their 
quirts (raw hide whips), and, in some instances, the 
points of their knives, to overtake the fugitive. 

About one mile remained te be crossed before the 
welcome refuge would be reached, and the best mounted 
of the savages strained every nerve to overtake their 
prey. Ever as one approached too near, the pursued, 
turning in his saddle, either menaced with his pistol 
the leading savage, or, if within reach, stopped him 
with a bullet. In that last mile he said he discharged 
his pistol eleven times, so closely was he pressed; and 
so desperate had the savages become to capture him, 
that they forgot their Comanche maxim, “It is better 
to lose five foes than one warrior.” 

At last, after a hard gallop for nine miles (he rode 
the distance afterwards to ascertain its length), he 
plunged into the forest, and about the same time the 
sun went down. Having gained, as he supposed, a 
safe distance, he dismounted, loosened the girth of his 
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saddle, and allowed his horse to recover its wind, and 
after that to graze a little; but he never left»his hold 
upon the reins, nor relieved his senses from their strain, 
listening to every sound in the forest, to the dull soughing 
of the wind through the branches, and especially to the 
hooting of the owls, for these birds are easily imitated, 
and their cry is often made use of as a signal by Indian 
scouts. As soon as his pistols were loaded, and his 
horse sufficiently rested, Legs led him carefully to the 
edge of the forest, pausing often to listen for any sound 
which might warn or guide him. Once outside the 
forest, he mounted, and took his course for Seguin, 
where he arrived soon after daylight the following 
morning, without any further adventure. 


THE REGISTER OFFICE. 
Tus Register Office assumes a very various appearance 
and standing, and exists under shapes more multiplied 
and protean than almost any other institution that 
could be named. Here and there it puts on a highly 
respectable garb, occupies a good shop in a frequented 
thoroughfare, and publishes its purpose to the world by 
the exhibition of innumerable placards wafered to every 
pane of glass in the windows, and lining the walls 
within; while in another quarter the Register Office is 
nothing more than an old woman in a hired room, 
with liberty to display her name (Mrs. Blowker) on the 
front door of the house. The Register Office which 
usurps the shop always asserts itself with much more 
pretension than there is any occasion for, and loves to 
carry itself with an air of officiality calculated to impress 
the public with an idea of its importance. It is de- 
monstrative in the article of big brass-bound ledgers, 
extravagant in tape, and profuse in long office goose- 
quill pens, which lie about with blotting-pads upon the 
polished counter, where they are rarely used from one 
year’s end to another. It goes through its various 
business in an ultra-methodical and martinet-like way, 
and with a rigid air of impenetrable formality—as though 
it had misgivings that its vocation is not the loftiest of 
commercial activities, and would make up by its superb 
demeanour for its conscious lack of dignity. We say 
various business; for the Register Office proper is the 
middle-man, not only for domestic servants, but for func- 
tionaries of all sorts and grades who have to carry their 
services into the market for competition. The mer- 
chant’s clerk, the shopman, the time-keeper, the law- 
writer, and other plodding industrials, avail themselves 
of its agency, as well as cook and housemaid, footman 
or groom; and there are, further, little confidential 
appointments of a special kind, which are, or are sup- 
posed to be, disposable by its recommendation. ‘T'oo 
often—alas that we should have to chronicle such a 
failing !—the office occasionally does a sham business, 
which it usually finds far more profitable than all its 
bond fide transactions. That desirable subject of ex- 
periment, the young man from the country, before the 
rustic verdure has been rubbed off him by metropolitan 
friction, fascinated by some too seductive advertisement 
in the newspaper, applies to the Register Office for the 
excellent situation which is to induct him at once into 
respectability and competence, in return for the faithful 
services he will be but too glad to render. The Office, 
with autocratic urbanity, bids him write out a list of his 
qualifications, and to bring it as early as possible, 
together with testimonials as to character, in order that 
both may be forwarded to the advertiser. When these 
documents are prepared and brought to the Office there 
is, of course, around fee to pay, which the eager aspirant 
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defrays willingly enough, perhaps iunagining that it will 
give him a claim to the post. He little suspects that 
there are twenty other enterprising young men all 
struggling to obtain the same post, all writing out their 
qualifications and sending hither and thither for testi- 
monials, and all paying their fees as readily as he does ; 
and still less does he suspect that the post itself is a 
nouentity, éxisting only in the fertile fancy of the Register 
Office, for whose sole profit it burst into bloom in the 
columns of the newspaper. By-and-by a suspicion of 
the truth will dawn upon the young man, and then he 
will cease to call daily at the Office to make inquiries, 
and in future will avoid the spot as he would a pest- 
house, lest the Office should recognise him as one of its 
silly dupes. 

There are Register Offices which have a knack of 
flitting and dodging about: one sees them in the City 
for a short season, then in the Borough, and then, per- 
haps, they turn up at Marylebone. They are not of 
the class which deals with domestic servants, and 
mediates between Betty and her mistress: they meddle 
with other matters, transacting their business in a 
manner confidentially and under the rose. They offer 
good things to those who have cash at command—posts 
on railways, appointments on Government works, or 
well-salaried secretaryships. They get cash down— 
twenty, thirty, fifty pounds, for the promise of a post. 
Vhether they ever get the post for their confiding 
protégés is extremely problematical; but that the pro- 
tégés often cite the Office before the magistrate, on a 
charge of fraud, must be perfectly well known to all 
who are versed in the records of the London police and 
law courts. 

The cases of this kind which come before the bench 
from time to time present a rather puzzling, but ex- 
tremely edifying study; so much so, that whoever takes 
the trouble to master one of them will derive from it 
some valuable lessons in the experiences of London 
life. It usually comes out that Mr. Green has paid a 
handsome dowceur to somebody, upon the assurance 
that he will receive in return some comfortable or 
lucrative appointment. In the preliminary stages of 
the negotiation the Office is most courteous to the 
candidate, most zealous and even sympathizing in the 
furtherance of his interests, and warm in good wishes 
for his welfare. But no sooner has Mr. Green “cashed 
up,” and the Office realized its premium, than its cour- 
tesy collapses suddenly, its sympathetic zeal evaporates, 
and its warmth cools down to below the freezing- 
point. The poor candidate does not know what to make 
of it; he begins to tremble for his money, and is not 
reassured when he meets new faces on calling at the 
Office, in place of the old ones, which have unaccountably 
vanished. At last, finding that he has been imposed 
on, he brings his action against the Office: the lawyers 
have a world of trouble in finding out upon whom pro- 
cess ought to be served; but that is got over in time, 
and then somebody is pulled up to answer the charge. 
What follows is an old story: nobody can be found who 
received the money, or gave the acknowledgment for it; 
the money sworn to as paid does not appear in the 
Office books, and if paid, it must have been embezzled 
by somebody—Hawkins, probably, who was then in the 
employment of the Office, but has since made off no one 
knows whither—while the receipt in the plaintiff's 
possession is signed by a person of whom the Office 
knows nothing whatever. So the proceedings fall to 
the ground for lack of the needful evidence. If the 
affair goes off quietly, the Office goes on with its business 
as usual; but if much stir is made, and unpleasant things 
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are said, it just withdraws from that neighbourhood, to 
start again in a few days in a new quarter and under a 
new designation. 

In general we find that the Register Office for do- 
mestic servants is not an independent establishment 
exclusively devoted to that business, but is attached as 
a sort of make-weight to some other business carried on 
in the same place, generally a shop. It is in such 
places that the middle and trading classes mostly seek 
their servants. Lists of servants wanted and wanting 
places are exhibited in the window; though we are in- 
formed that such lists are not always to be relied on, as 
a good per-centage of them are copied from the columns 
of the local newspapers, the Office knowing nothing 
whatever of the advertisers. The fees are much lower 
for servants than for employers, and vary from one 
shilling up to five shillings or more. The payment by 
a servant entitles her to as many imtroductions to 
employers as she chooses to make use of, until she is 
suited with a place; after which consummation the 
Office usually claims an additional fee. The payment 
by an employer entitles him or her to a choice among 
a succession of applicants sent to the employer's address, 
until one is found suitable and hired. In practice it is 
found that these claims cannot be always satisfied to the 
wishes of the subscribers. Servants may find that they 
have to fee three or four Offices before they can obtain 
an engagement, while it happens much more frequently 
that employers paying their fees find that the deside- 
rated domestic docs not make her appearance, and 
sometimes whole weeks will elapse without bringing 
a single applicant. People naturally complain when the 
Register Office accepts fees and makes no return for 
them, and will publish their complaints in the news- 
papers in no very complimentary terms; but the case is 


- not really so bad against the Offices as it looks: they 


cannot send candidates when they have none on their 
books, and when servants are much in demand they 
may remain a long time without meeting with such 
candidates as they would care to recommend; and they 
may do a good deal of work in corresponding and 
inquiring, and yet never meet with such a candidate at 
all. Again, it is a fact that they often send applicants 
to the addresses of their subscribers, which applicants, 
from some cause or other (the cause being often trace- 
able to the bad odour of the vacant situation), never go 
near the house. It is rather too much to require that 
an Office which has exerted its usual agency in the 
endeavour to bring servants and employers together, 
should be called upon to return the fees paid because 
such endeavours have been without success. To be 
sure it looks bad to accept money and to return no 
value for it; but what, then, of the celebrated barristers 
who do the same thing on a grand scale—who take their 
retainers to the tune of fifties and hundreds of pounds, 
and keep the money though they never plead for their 
clients? Their excuse may be that they would have 
so pleaded had they not been engaged elsewhere when 
their client’s case came on. The Register Office has at 
least as good an excuse if it is able to allege that it has 
done all that lay in its power. We cite these arguments 
for what they are worth: they are almost the ipsissima 
verba of a Register Office keeper of long and voluminous 
experience and of unimpeachable character, and who 
never refuses to return a fee, if its return is demanded 
on the ground of no results, whatever trouble the trans- 
action may have occasioned. Our informant testifies to 
having sent at times two or three dozen servants con- 
secutively to one house where a comparatively lucrative 
post was vacant, not one of the candidates sent caring 





to call upon the employer, so notorious was the repu- 
tation of the lady-mistress for persistent ill-treatment of 
her dependents. 

As arule the best servants seldom come into contact 
with the advertising Register Office, and they always look 
upon an engagement through its agency as less desirable 
than one obtained by private recommendation. They 
know their own value, are slow to commit their qualifi- 
cations to the chances of the market, and prefer, when- 
ever it is possible, to transact their own business. They 
are never without the means of judging what is the best 
and most prudent step to take. By virtue of tho free- 
masonry existing among them, cemented and kept alive 
at their periodical “ outs” and holidays, they know quite 
well all the vacancies and prospective vacancies occurring 
in their neighbourhood. What is more, they know the 
characters and crotchets of all the masters and mistresses 
in their district, just as well as the jobber on the Stock 
Exchange knows the price of Consols; and this know- 
ledge, no one need doubt, has its due influence whenever 
vacancies occur. We could point to families which have 
kept house for forty years and more, and have never in 
all that time had occasion for the services of the Register 
Office, but have been besieged by good servants when- 
ever a vacancy under their roof was known to be immi- 
nent; and we could point also to others who are con- 
tinual customers to the Register Office—who never keep 
a domestic servant longer than a month, and who, as a 
consequence, rarely get any worth keeping. 

In any remarks on Register Offices for servants we 
refer chiefly to those which are established and sus- 
tained by private adventure as a matter of business. 
Connected with various benevolent or charitahle institu- 
tions, registers are kept, which have, to some extent, 
the official guarantee of the conductors of these institu- 
tions. Negatively, it is so far well to have security that 
servants with false characters are absent from such lists. 
Employers must judge for themselves as to positive 
qualifications. 

One other word of warning is necessary. ‘The 
Register Office is one of the agencies employed by the 
Jesuits to introduce spies and corrupters into families. 
The caution does not refer to the useful Irish maids-of- 
all-work, but to higher forms of domestic service, of 
which it is known that evil use has been made. 

The moral to which we would fain point is drawn for 
us in the “ Times” newspaper of the day on which we are 
writing, and we shall quote it by way of conclusion. 
“Servants, as a class, are very much the same as other 
classes of society. They are perhaps peculiarly open to 
bad influences, but they are also peculiarly open to good 
ones. ‘The circumstances in which they are placed often 
surround them with great temptation, and they require 
careful management; but, on the other hand, if master 
or mistress can acquire their confidence by treating them 
with trust, consideration, and kindness, he or she may 
call out all the good there is in them, and exercise al- 
most any influence over them. Nothing, however, can 
be done without confidence. Mutual trust is the first 
foundation of all soundness in relations between man and 
man, and we shall despair of seeing any improvement in 
the relation of master and servant till this trust is re- 
established. The first step in this direction must come 
from the side of the masters, and we hope they will cease 
to treat the matter as though the whole fault lay on the 
side of the servants. They must remember that servants 
are neither angels nor machines, but human beings, and 
they must expect to have to treat them with the same 
consideration and patience as they are forced to exercise 





towards any other inmates of their household.” 
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Vurieties, 


Birtus AND DEATHS IN THE METROPOLIS IN 1863.—The 
official returns of births, deaths, and causes of death in London 
during the year 1863, have been issued by the Registrar-General. 
They are based on the estimated population of the metropolis in 
the middle of 1863, viz. : 1,354,619 males, and 1,549,794 females; 
total, 2,904,413 persons. The rate of mortality per cent. for 
the year is calculated at 2°691 for males, and 2°244 for females, 
the total being 2°452. The births were 53,225 males, and 
50,672 females ; total, 103,897: the deaths, 37,024 males, and 
35,322 females ; total, 72,346. By excess of births over deaths, 
and by excess of immigration over emigration, the addition to 
the population of the metropolis in the year is estimated at 
about 44,269 individuals. The death-rate was, however, 
slightly above the average of the last twenty-four years. 


Tue Strancers’ Home.—Among the inmates are Chinese, 
with their one written language, but with many dialects. We 
have had many from Siam, Burmah, and the Straits of 
Malacca, and from the various islands in the vicinity of Borneo, 
among whom the language of the Malays is generally under- 
stood, but who, notwithstanding, have their local languages, 
and to which they have a natural predilection. The vast con- 
tinent of Hindoostan, with the island of Ceylon, has largely 
contributed to the number of Asiatics visited in London. 
Persia, too, with Arabia and the Arabic-speaking portion of the 
human family, has supplied some interesting cases. By the 
families speaking the Arabic tongue we refer to the states of 
Syria, Egypt, and North Africa, all of which have received a 
foreign language, forced on them by their merciless conquerors. 
From the eastern and western shores of the great African con- 
tinent many have visited London whose native tongue would 
either be English, Portuguese, Dutch, Cameroon, Fanti, Akoo, 
or others with names difficult to spell or pronounce. The 
islands of Madagascar and the Mauritius have furnished their 
quota, as well as Hawaii, from which place we have received 
visitors during the past year: some of them, though once can- 
nibals of the worst form, are now earnest, loving Christians.— 
Report of the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, Africans, and South 
Sea Islanders, West India Dock Road, Limehouse. 


WILBERFORCE.—Mr. Wilberforce was an occasional attendant 
on my ministry at Kensington. He used to send for me to 
his house, to consult with me on particular subjects. I found 
him a most fidgety little man, doing several things at once; 
stooping down on his knees to seal a letter at the table, and 
talking all the while about household affairs to Mrs. Wilber- 
force; sending out messages to the persons waiting in the 
hall; then apologizing to me, and requesting me to remind 
him of what he had sent to me for. I wondered how he could 
get through the various concerns intrusted to him with the 
ability and success which distinguished him. I did not trouble 
him much, as I always hated dangling on the great. I once 
ventured to request him to appear oftener amongst us, to 
encourage others. ‘ Gladly would I,” said he, “ for my own 
sake ; but I should lose caste with the Church, which is my 
sphere of usefulness ;” as if the name of Methodist had not 
been universally applied to him. Yet he was a most generous 
man, and gave me one hundred pounds at once in a case of 
benevolence, and wrote letters to others, including one to 
Henry Drummond. He concealed many such acts from Mrs. 
Wilberforce. Once I applied to him to obtain a government 
situation for a deserving young man, when he replied solemnly 
and emphatically, “I never yet asked a favour from any 
ministry, being determined to keep myself free.”—Leifchild’s 
Autobiography. 


PARTIAL AND INADEQUATE VIEWS OF THE ATONEMENT.—There 
are many ai the present day, who say fine things of the Bible, 
but who ignore or despise what gives it all its value. They 
profess to admire the excellence of the Gospel, the benevolence 
of its precepts, the purity and perfection of its Divine Author, 
but they utterly reject him as the high priest, the sacrifice, and 
the substitute of sinners. These are no new errors: two 
hundred years ago Dr. Owen, the “ prince of divines,” could 
thus reprove the defective theology of that day, in terms such 
as these :—‘ The great glory which God designed in the me- 
diation of Christ is founded alone in that act of his priesthood 
whereby he made reconciliation for the sins of his people; and 
therefore they who weaken, oppose, or take away this recon- 
ciliation, are enemies to the salvation of men, the honour of 
Christ, and the glory of God. From men they take their hopes 





and happiness; from Christ, his office and honour; from God, his 
grace and glory. I know they will allow of a reconciliation in 
words ; but it is of man to God, not of God to man. They 
would have us to reconcile ourselves to God by faith and obe- 
dience ; but for the reconciliation of God to us by sacrifice, 
satisfaction, and atonement, that they deny. What would 
they have poor sinners do in this case? They are enemies to 
God. Go, say they, and be reconciled to him; lay aside your 
enmity, and be no more his adversaries, But alas! he is our 
enemy also; we are children of wrath, obnoxious to the curse, 
as transgressors of his law; and how shall we be delivered 
from the wrath to come? Take no care of that: there is no 
such justice in God, no such indignation against sin and sinners, 
as you imagine. But our consciences tell us otherwise; the 
law of God tells us otherwise; the whole Scripture testifies to 
the contrary. Go with your sophisms unto men who were 
never burdened with a sense of the guilt of sin, and it may be 
they will be entangled and seduced by you; but for those who 
have in any measure known the terror of the Lord, they will be 
secured from you by his grace. Is it worth the while of those 
who deny the atonement thus to weaken faith, love, and thank- 
fulness to Christ ?” 

Tue Toms or Ezra tHE Scripe.—The Jews of Asiaare be- 
stirring themselves to erect a monument to the memory of the 
great restorer of their sacred writings. After having rested 
in his honoured grave for nearly 2500 years, the Jews of Bag- 
dad have been roused to erect him a monument on the spot 
which the most ancient tradition has designated as his grave, 


_and the correctness of which there is no reason to doubt. This 


spot lies in the desert, near the confluence of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and the monument to be established is the only 
one befitting the memory of a man as much venerated by 
Christians as Jews. The proposed monument is a college for 
the study of the writings preserved through his care for the 
civilized world. Contributions for this purpose have been for- 
warded from Bombay, London, and Paris.—Jewish Clonicle. 


Tue AcE or THE OLD Rep SanpDstoneE.—With the begin- 
nings of the Old Red Sandstone a slight change takes place in 
the colouring of the prospect. There is a flush of ochrey red 
over yonder shallow, where the wave beats on the ferruginous 
sand; the skerry beyond seems darkened with sea-weed ; and 
though we are still, as before, out of sight of land, and so can 
know little regarding its productions, we may see a minute 
branch of club-moss floating past, and the trunk of some coni- 
ferous tree, and can, in consequence, at least determine that 
land there is. But mark how brightly the depths gleam with 
the mirror-like reflection of scales—scales resplendent with 
enamel, that owe their name—ganoid, or glittering—to their 
brilliancy. How strangely uncouth the forms of these ancient 
denizens of the deep, and, in some instances, how monstrous 
their size! Yonder, swimming leisurely a few feet under the 
surface, as if watching the play of a distant shoal of diplopteri, 
is the ponderous asterolepis—its glassy eyes set in their trian- 
gular sockets, as in some families of snakes, immediately over 
its mouth—its head armed with a dermal covering of bone, 
from which a musket-bullet would rebound as from a stone 
wall—its body tiled over with oblong scales, delicately carved, 
like the inlaid mail of a warrior—its jaws furnished with their 
outer tier of minute thickly set fish-teeth, and their inner tier 
of reptile-teeth, greatly bulkier than those of the crocodile, and 
set at wide intervals, after the sauroid pattern. And yonder— 
a member of the same family, of larger scale, and more squat, 
though somewhat less colossal in its proportions—swims the 
strong holoptychius. The numerous flights of pterichthyes, 
with their compact bodies, spread wings, and rudder-like tails, 
resemble flocks of submarine birds; the plated coccosteus and 
the broad glyptolepis flap heavily along the bottom; crowds of 
minute cheiracanthi, with all their various congeners, bristling 
with spines, and poised on membranaceons, scale-covered fins, 
dart hither, thither, and athwart, in the green stratum above ; 
while, dimly seen, a huge crustacean creeps slowly over the 
ribbed sand beneath. But ages and centuries pass in quick 
succession, as the waves roll along the surface—species and 
genera pass away, families become extinct, races perish; the 
rocks of the Old Red Sandstone, holding in their stony folds 
their numerous strange organisms, are all laid down, as those 
of the Grauwacke had been previously deposited ; and the 
scene changes as the unsummed periods of the system reach 
their close.—Hugh Miller, 
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